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With the conference year of AMA 
brought to a close and not to be offi- 
cially opened until October, the time is 
appropriate for reviewing the impor- 
tant publications which have resulted 
from the various meetings of past 
months. 


As we examine the various reports, 
several of them virtually demand a 
place on our “must” list. They are the 
following : 


Organization Problems Under 
Present Conditions, by James O. 
McKinsey. In this publication, Mr. 
McKinsey, Chairman of the Board of 
AMA and Chairman of Marshall 
Field & Company, discusses organi- 
zation problems which have devel- 
oped as a result of changing business 
and economic conditions. This is 
Number One publication on our 
“must” list—particularly for those 
concerned with broad administrative 
problems. 


Influences Bringing Change in 
Company Policy, by Chapin Hoskins, 
Henry S. Dennison, and Robert H. 
Montgomery. Here a well-known 
student of business conditions, the 
president of a large manufacturing 
company, and a leading accountant 
join in evaluating the present posi- 
tion of management, its opportuni- 
ties and its important long-term 
problems, 


Channels of Dealing With Work- 
ers, by E. S. Cowdrick, Robert B. 
Wolf, George W. Taylor, and J. W. 
Dietz. 


Compensation Plans for Execu- 
tives and Workers, by S. F. Shat- 
tuck, W. F. Cook, W. G. Marshall, 
Harold F. Browne. 


Industrial Relations Trends, by 
Thomas G. Spates. 


Practical Industrial Relations, by 
Clarence G. Stoll, C. S. Ching, Edgar 
R. Perry, and Whiting Williams. 


These four publications are grouped 
because they all grew out of the Per- 
sonnel Conference held in February 
at Philadelphia. Taken together and 
interpreted through the situation ex- 
isting in any company, they afford a 








complete, sound industrial relations 
program. The names of most of the 
authors are probably familiar to 
most readers of this News Letter. 
Thomas G. Spates is the Director of 
Industrial Relations at General 
Foods Corporation and is Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of the Personnel Di- 
vision of AMA; Robert B. Wolf is 
Manager of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company; William G. Marshall 
is Vice President of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 


We assume that publications bear- 
ing on labor relations and personnel 
work are of interest to everyone. 
Hence we have no hesitation about 
recommending others in this field. Of 
significance are the following two: 


Managerial and Political Aspects 
of Labor, by J. A. Voss, Director of 
Industrial Relations at Republic 
Steel Corporation, and William 
Hard, Political Journalist and Com- 
mentator. 


The Outcome of the Labor Situa- 
tion, by Frank Rising, Labor Editor, 
“Business Week.” 


Among the more specialized pub- 
lications—those bearing on particu- 
lar management fields—we find the 
following of exceptional importance: 


In Office Management—Selection 
and Training of Office Workers; Re- 
vitalizing Office Practice. 


In Marketing—Appraisals of the 
Robinson-Patman Act and Con- 
sumer Cooperation; New  Ap- 
proaches to the Sales Problem. 


In Finance—Effects of Social Se- 
curity and Undistributed Earnings 
Taxes on Corporate Policy Trends; 
Significant Departures in the Reve- 
nue Act. 


In Personnel—Social Security as 
It Affects Industrial Relations; In- 
creasing Supervisory Effectiveness. 


In Production—Production Plan- 
ning, Maintenance and Inspection; 
Measured Day Work — Training 
Skilled Workers. 


In Insurance—Automobile Acci- 
dent Indemnification ; Consequential 
Losses ; Insurance Management. 








i This digest covers the views of various authorities. It does 
mee ot SS 
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LABOR COMMENTS 


Among the comments from the vari- 
ous agencies in the Business Conditions 
and Forecasts this month, those bearing 
on labor relations and unionization are 
significant. 

In his release from the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Col. Leonard P. Ayres 
makes this statement : 

“The business of organizing workers 
into new forms of labor unions has suf- 
fered a set-back as definite as that which 
has been under way in the stock market 
since last March. Until a few weeks 
ago there was a real bull movement un- 
der way for the CIO. Its power grew 
with its own momentum much as hap- 
pens in speculative markets for securi- 
ties, or commodities, or real estate, and 
many observers came to believe that it 
was a one-way movement. Now it has 
suffered a recession, and both its fol- 
lowers and its opponents are wondering 
whether or not it may have reached and 
passed its peak.” 

Babson’s, in their report of July 19, 
point out that of the nation’s total 
workers, strikes have been throwing out 
of employment less than 1%. Not 
more than 5% of our important indus- 
tries, they estimate, were seriously 
involved. 

“The rougher the tactics of the labor 
battles,” the report goes on to say, “the 
more conservative and restraining will 
be the new legislation now being consid- 
ered. That is the Law of Action and 
Reaction. Labor is bringing upon its 
own head new responsibilities to bal- 
ance its new privileges. That final arbi- 
trator, the public, appears to be swing- 
ing to the idea that it takes two to make 
a collective bargain, and that both par- 
ties shall be equal before the contract. 
Thus the broader outlook is encourag- 
ing. Furthermore, the calendar is a 
great mediator. By fall, the natural 
strike season will be nearing an end. 
Labor flurries and snow flurries do not 
go together.” 


Conference Proceedings 


Proceedings of the General Man- 
agement Conference have been 
printed and will be distributed 
shortly. Six reports are in the group. 

The Outcome of the Labor Situ- 
ation (already distributed); Social 
Responsibilities of Private Enter- 
prise; Public Relations in Industry ; 
Controlled and Competitive Enter- 
prise; The Annual Report of the 
AMA; and, A Physiologist and A 
Statistician Look at Wage Incentive 
Methods. 
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THE A.M.A. 


A non-profit organization 
of professional executives 
whose job it is to get the day’s 
work done — Practical solu- 
tions for practical problems. 











Association Gains Cited 
In President’s Report 





Greater Usefulness for AMA Created 
by Changing Economic and 
Business Conditions 


Political and recovery pressures of the 
last year have served to awaken many 
managements to problems which have 
long existed but which previously have 
not had appropriate attention from 
those at the top, Alvin E. Dodd, Presi- 
dent of AMA, points out in his An- 
nual Report, which will soon be dis- 
tributed to the membership. 


Describing how developments of the 
past year have created a greater useful- 
ness for AMA, Mr. Dodd cites what 
has occurred in the field of industrial 
relations and what the Association has 
done in throwing light on the various 
aspects of the problem. In this field, 
the AMA has given its greatest service 
in the past year, Mr. Dodd believes. 


Continuing Progress 


As to the internal affairs of the As- 
sociation, he states: “The year which 
your Association has just concluded has 
been one of progress in many direc- 
tions. We have gained in membership 
and income, both gross and net. We 
have made gains in service rendered, 
through meetings, publications, re- 
search, and other aids to members. And 
there seems to have been a definite gain 
in the appreciation which the business 
world has of the AMA and its work. 


“We are not without problems, of 
course. But the problems which face 
us now are akin to the ordinary or- 
ganizing and operating problems of any 
business. They are not the sleep-pre- 
venting emergencies of our depression 
days, but questions of policy, of organi- 
zation, and of method. They are not 
obstacles but stepping stones to what 
appears to be a future of greater use- 
fulness and wider recognition for the 
American Management Association.” 








MARKETING PLANS 
UNDER DISCUSSION 


Industrial Phases Due for Emphasis, 
Preliminary Meeting Indicates 








Industrial marketing will receive the 
major emphasis at the next conference 
of the Marketing Divisions of AMA, it 
was indicated at the first preliminary 
meeting of the program planners, held 
on July 15 in New York City. 

Recent important developments in 
the industrial marketing field warrant 
thorough discussion, it was agreed. A 
number of other topics bearing on re- 
sale price fixing, sales training and mar- 
ket research were also suggested. 


Research on members’ marketing 
needs is now under way. Companies 
in the Marketing Divisions are invited 
to write suggesting topics for discus- 
sion and to suggest possible speakers. 


While the time and place of the con- 
ference have not been definitely de- 
cided, present indications are that it will 
be held in New York City in November. 


Stories of Industry 


A fascinating pamphlet entitled “Sto- 
ries of American Industry” was pub- 
lished recently by the Department of 
Commerce. Crammed into this 100- 
page booklet is the romance of the de- 
velopment of America’s principal in- 
dustries. 

The development of twenty-three in- 
dustries, ranging from railroads to air- 
conditioning, is described. These de- 
scriptions are enlivened by anecdotes 
and stories of the struggles of the lead- 
ing personalities, inventors and organi- 
zers, whose lives were bound up with 
the various industries. 

The pamphlet is based on a series of 
radio talks given by Harry’R. Daniel 
of the Department of Commerce, who 
also edited the script. Copies may be 
had by writing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.; the 
price is ten cents apiece. 


Bulk Packaging Material 





A limited supply of the mimeo- 
graphed proceedings of the Bulk Pack- 
aging Sessions of the Packaging, Pack- 
ing and Shipping CétfABice is on hand 
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Office Managers to Meet 
In New York, Oct. 21-27 


Conference to Fall on Same Dats 
as Business Show— Active 
Planning in Progress 


The annual AMA Office Manage- 
ment Conference will be held in New 
York City Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 21 and 22, according to C. L. Sti- 
vers, Office Manager of the Jewel Tea 
Company, Incorporated, and Vice 
President of the Office M: .agemen 
Division. These two dates are in the 
week of the National Business Show, 
making it possible for those who come 
from other cities to attend both fune- 
tions. 


A tentative program has been drawn 
up by Mr. Stivers’ Conference Plan- 
ning Committee with the advice of 
Norman Firth, Editor of Dun’s Re- 
view. This program outline has been 
sent to more than 150 companies with 
every type of office management prob- 
lem, and final determination of topics 
and speakers will be made in the light 
of these ‘‘field checks.” 


Topics Suggested 


Topics tentatively chosen for the pro- 
gram include: Significant Trends in 
Office Operations; Maintaining Em- 
ployee Morale; The Working of a 
Typical Employee Representation 
Group; Selecting the Right Employee; 7 
Rating Plans; Wage Payment Plans 
for the Office ; Methods That Worked. 
in Calculating; Inter-Communication 
for the Office ; Report and Letter Writ- 
ing; Translating Better Methods into 
Practice ; Planning and Producing Of- 
fice Manuals; and a Panel Discussion 
on “What the Senior Executive Ex- 
pects of the Person in Charge of Office 
Management.” 


This program is purely tentative. 
The Conference Planning Committee 
will welcome suggestions on the above 
topics by members of the Association. 
The Committee is especially anxious to 
get the views of members regarding 
speakers who can make a contribution 
to the conference. A booklet contain- 
ing the tentative program, together with 
spaces for suggestions regarding points 
to be covered under each main heading, 
and speakers for each topic, will be sent 
to any member desiring it. Address 
such requests to Carl Heyel, American 
Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GENERAL 
OUTLOOK 


Of the various factors for which 
weekly indexes are available, 8 ad- 
vanced over the previous week and 7 
declined; car loadings reached a new 
high for the year, while business fail- 
ures declined to a new low (July 17). 


Business is merely in a temporary 
pocket of a bull market; in a few 
months you who are now discouraged 
will be rushing in to buy at much 
higher prices (July 12). 


Fundamental conditions point to 
maintenance of the economic recovery 
(aided by exceptionally favorable crop 
prospects) and to continuation of the 
rising trend in corporate earnings (July 
i?) 
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As heat waves 
retailers watch 
melt away ; vacati 
facilities ; Ford h: 
shutdown with re 
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{oNEY AND 
REDIT 


In so far as the money managers will 
be able to control the market, any sharp 
firming of interest rates seems out of 
the picture for the present; the Ad- 
ministration will do more spending and 
a great many public offerings will take 
place (June 28). 


Excess reserves, even after the re- 
peated increases which have been im- 
posed upon reserve requirements, are 
adequate to support a large expansion 
of bank credit (July 3). 





If gold in Lond 
price, this Admini 
problem will be 
Britain’s will onl 
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SECURITY 
[ARKETS 





With prices at former resistance lev- 
els and with the recovery as sharp as 
it has been, the probability is that some 
consolidation of position will take 
place; but the market’s action raises 
the balance of probabilities on the 
bull side (July 15). 


Fundamental conditions indicate that 
there should be improvement in busi- 
ness this fall; this will be accompanied 
by increased activity and strength in 
selected stocks (July 12). 


A minor corrective reaction in the 
stock market appears a possibility in 
the nearby future; a period of hesi- 
tancy accompanied by declining volume 
would be a normal and favorable tech- 
nical development (July 17). 





PRODUCTION 


It would be necessary for manufac- 
turing activity during the last 7 months 
of the year to run at an average rate 
of one-third lower than May in order 
to make the annual figure work out at 
estimated normal; such curtailment is 
not likely (July 17). 


In the auto areas many plants are on 
curtailed schedules, while others are 
shut down; steel may well show more 
activity after strike settlements, but 
any sharp spurt would probably be 
short-lived (July 5 


Reopening of steel mills closed by 
strikes has raised the industry's oper- 
ating rate several points; substantial 
portion of the auto industry is about 
to suspend assembly activity for change- 
over to new models (July 17). 


Steel operation 
capacity this wee 
the industry will 
against 74.5% in . 
ness perks up b 
end of the month 
be lower (July 1) 





DISTRIBUTION 


Value . department stores sales in 
May was 6.7% larger than in April but 
this increase was only equal to the 
usual seasonal gain; the sales index for 
May was 93, the same as in April, 
March and January (July 17). 


In sections where strikes have been 
severe, purchasing has temporarily 
been reduced ; sales advances compared 
with a year ago have been lowered 
somewhat; last year soldiers’ bonus 
was figuring in the picture (July 12). 


Mail order sales are breaking all rec- 
ords, with buying of goods persistently 
broadening into the field of luxuries 
and semi-luxuries, including installment 
goods (July 17). 





Retail sales in « 
the past three m 
normal seasonal f 
completed the be 
sales should con 
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BulmpING 


After rising to a new recovery peak 
in March and April, building contracts 
declined abnormally in May; the usual 
erm decrease from April to May 

2.4%, while this one amounted to 


17.1% (July 3). 
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contract awards in June 
were running 40% ahead of last year, 
but permits lagged; cement shipments 
in the first 5 months were 15% above 
1936 and demand should continue to 
increase (July 17). 


Building 


June constructi 
any month in six 
to the spurt in no 
which has not bee 
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AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural prices should be favor- 
able as the summer grows older; hence 
farm income prospects remain encour- 
aging; this will help railroads (July 


5). 


Farmers are now better able than 
they were in 1929 to buy clothing, fur- 
nishings, radios, autos, farm imple- 
ments and other goods; not since the 
abnormal War period have farmers 
been so prosperous (July 17). 


This is a bumpe 
hold up; farmers 
government officia 
offing and are pus! 
(July 17). 





CoMMopITY 
PRICES 


The recent weakness in wholesale 
prices points to the possibility that the 
rise in the cost of living may be at least 
temporarily halted in the not distant 
future (July 10). 


Indications are that indexes of in- 
dustrial commodity prices should be 
well maintained; while there may be 
easing in some cases, a broad decline 
is unlikely in view of rising costs and 
favorable demand supply ratio (July 5). 


In the next several weeks, agricul- 
tural products are likely to be sensitive 
to crop developments, while industrial 
materials should maintain stability 


(July 17). 





LaBoR AND 
WaAcEs 


Compared to May, 1929, the pre-de- 
pression peak, factory payrolls i in May, 
1937, were only 6.9% lower; the in- 
crease over the depression’s low in 
March, 1933, amounted to 177.3% 
(July 10). 


Payrolls have advanced at an un- 
precedented rate of speed; weekly pay- 
rolls are some $70,000,000 greater now 
than at this time in 1936 despite present 
labor conflict (July 5). 


The pause in u 
of help to everyor 
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general sentiment 
go out of the ; 





ForEIGN TRADE 
AND 


ConpITIONS 





The recent strength in the pound 
sterling is being welcomed by Great 
Britain; she can buy foreign goods at 
lower prices and she is faced with the 
aaa task of rearmament (July 

) 





We hold to our original forecast; no 
general European war in 1937; war 
headlines serve international diplomacy 
and make it easier to collect armament 
taxes; Europe is not ready for war 
(July 5). 





That the air has been cleared of some 
uncertainties abroad is suggested by 
the rise in the London stock market 


after weeks of decline (July 10). 
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heat waves displace strike waves, 
‘rs watch summer merchandise 
way ; vacations are helping travel 
ies; Ford has announced 3 weeks’ 
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ig. 9 on 1937 models (July 17). 
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Industrial output remains high with 
some slackening largely due to strikes 
and seasonal factors; trade activity 
fairly steady, over a year ago, without 
the large monthly gains of last winter 
(July). 


The index of business activity com- 
puted by this bank was 10.7% below 
normal in January, 9.3 below in Febru- 
ary, 7.9 below in March, 8.0 in April, 
8.2 in May, and 9.9 below normal in 
June (July 15). 


June completed a very satisfactory 
half-year in business, in which indus- 
trial production, employment and pay- 
rolls, the volume of trade and business 
earnings were higher than in any like 
period since the beginning of the de- 
pression (July). 





‘old in London holds at the $34.77 
this Administration’s “hot money” 
m will be at an end, but Great 
n’s will only be beginning (July 


Bank clearings, 22 U. S. cities, June 
$25,903,000,000, 8.1% over May, 0.9% 
below a year ago; Insolvency Index 
(Failures) June 39.3 compared with 45.4 
in May, 13% less than a year ago 
(August). 


If wholesale commodities regain 
their old gold values, most countries 
will be participating in a general infla- 
tionary boom, accompanied by much 
speculation, and attended by a shrink- 
age of all fixed returns from invest- 
ments (July 15). 
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| operations went to 82.7% of 
ty this week; observers believe 
dustry will average 85% in July 
t 74.5% in June; but unless busi- 
verks up between now and the 
| the month the August rate may 
ver (July 17). 


May continued at level of two pre- 
ceding months; first 3 weeks in June, 
automobile production declined (sea- 
sonal); steel output was reduced to 
77% of capacity as compared with 
90% in May (August). 





iil sales in department stores for 
ist three months have moved in 
1 seasonal fashion; variety stores 
eted the best June since 1929; 
should continue higher for re- 


(July 17). 


Dun’s Review Trade Barometer 
(consumer buying): U. S., May, 98.6; 
4% over April: 8% above a year ago; 
1928-1932 equal 100, corrected for sea- 
sonal variation (August). 





> construction was the best for 
onth in six years, thanks chiefly 
spurt in non-residential building 
has not been equalled since Sep- 


r, 1930 (July 17). 
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June volume of building permits is 
16.0% less than a year ago; June, 1937 
(215 cities), $94,640,306; 3.7% below 
May, 1937 (August). 





; is a bumper crop year, yet prices 
ip; farmers are complacent, but 
iment officials see a header in the 
and are pushing the new farm bill 
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Dun & Bradstreet Wholesale Com- 
modity Price Index: July 1, $11.2734; 
06% below June 1, $11.3374; increase 
in provisions, metals, coal and coke, 
chemicals and drugs (August). 





~— 


pause in unionization activity is 
p to everyone; chips are still bal- 
on militant shoulders, but the 
il sentiment is to “let the fire 
it of the situation” (July 17). 





Factory payrolls for May reached 
105.1 (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics) about 30.1% over May, 1936; 
compares with 104.9 in April, 1937 
(August). 





- 


new Franco-German trade pact 
resh sign of European effort to 
war; French economic reform 
is too mild to tempt inrush of 
-e capital (July 17). 





Imports leveled off in March, April, 
and May while exports kept increasing 
and in May exceeded imports by a sub- 
stantial margin. Both imports and ex- 
ports are now at the 1930 level (July). 


The number of securities traded on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange in the last 
6 months was 230 millions compared 
with 263 millions in the same period of 


1936 (July 15). 


The tone of the money markets has 
continued easy, with a further slight 
softening in the sensitive short-term 


rates (July). 





The bond market has been unusually 
dull; offerings of new securities in the 
first half of June were light, but ex- 
panded substantially during the last 
half; proceeds of new issues will be 
used for refunding purposes (July). 





Volume of industrial production re- 
mains unchanged at 118% of the 1923- 
25 level during March, April, and May; 
June output will probably prove to be 
about 116 (July 15). 


Auto production has dropped about 
15% from the spring peak; .manufac- 
turers of every day use goods have in 
recent months been enjoying activity 
exceeding 1929; machine tool orders in 
May were more than double a year 
ago (July). 








In four weeks ended June 18, Sears, 
Roebuck had a 20% increase; depart- 
ment store gains are smaller; June last 
year included the beginning of the vet- 
erans’ bonus distribution, and this tends 
to hold down comparative percentage 
increases (July). 





Building contracts in the first half 
of June showed an increase contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend; the gain 
over last year, which was 37%, was the 
best since February (July). 








Crop prospects are more favorable 
than in several years; this indicates in- 
creased farm income, beriefits for the 
railroads, lower prices of farm prod- 
ucts for consumers (July). 





Data indicate that farm products and 
raw materials—not the products of in- 
dustry—led-the price advance from the 
spring of ’36 to the spring of 37; so- 
called “monopolistic” industries ex- 
erted influence against the rising trend 
(July). 





The CIO has now suffered a reces- 
sion, and both its followers and its 
opponents are wondering whether or 
not it may have reached and passed its 
peak (July 15). 





There was a strong recovery in 
France in 1926 when Poincare im- 
posed his drastic reforms; there was 
a weak one following the departure 
from gold last autumn; now a new de- 
valuation promises another rally ; a real 
reversal awaits a balanced budget 


(July 15). 





There is evidence that the great ma- 
jority of workers want employment 
and are anxious to work at the wage 
and conditions established; this affords 
promise that disturbances will run their 
course without reaching great extremes 


(July). 
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